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DECLAMATION. 


In regard to the excellence of ora- 
tory, there has been but one opinion. 
The abuses made of the power to 
enslave the minds ofan audience, by 
the charms of elocution, when posess- 
ed or exercised by bad men, and 
for base purposes have, and with _ 
tice, been often regretted. But when 
properly applied, there is no faculty, 
hor any acquisition belonging to the 
human race, or made by human ef- 
fort, that is more valuable to the pos- 
sessor, or useful to society, than the 
ability to express with clearness and 
force, andin an agrecable and in- 
teresting manner, the sentiments and 
ideas which we wish to communicate. 
We do not intend to discuss the ques- 
tion, whether this power bea faculty 
or an acquisition, we believe thai 
native talent, and assiduous cultiva- 
tion are both necessary, in order to 
arrive at eminence in oratory.— 
This is obvious from the practice of 
those who have excelled in eloquence. 
Demosthenes stands unrivalled,as an 
orator ; and doubtless, for this he is 
ina great degree indebted to nature. 
But it is equally certain,that he owes 
tuch to art ; and that the awkward 
shrug, and indistinct articulation, 
which he was at so much pains to 
overcome and correct, would have, 
very much lessened the effects of his 
best efforts, had they not been cor- 
rected. Oratory then, from its pow- 
er, as a means of doing good, is high- 
ly valuable ; and from its being su- 








sceptible of improvi*ment, deserves 
our most assiduous cultivation. 

But what are the best means of 
improving young men in this particu- 
lar?’ Let this question be put un 
der circumstances that will com 
mand attention ; and you shall have 
as many different answers, as there 
are persons toreply. Amongst all the 
answers that would thus be given, 
and which would but mark the di- 
versity of opinion on the subject ; or e- 
venamongst those which have been 
given, by high authorities, since the 
days of Cicero and Quintilian, down 
to the present time, it would be no 
easy task to select the best, anda 
still more laborious one, to examine 
and refute the futile and erroneous, 
We shall,therefore,examine only that 
method, which has engrossed the 
chief attention in our schools and 
colleges ; and which, if erroneous, 
on that very account requires most 
to be reformed. 

Declamation, in some form or 
other, hae found a place in the 
exercises of almost every institution 
of learning, whether eminent or ole 
scure. But it has never, so far 
as we know, been fairly shewn, 
in what way it contributes to the 
gaining of the end propesed. It is 
said, and we admit it, that the prac- 
tice gives confidence to the youn 
orator ; habituates him to graceful 
actian ; accustoms him to the proper 
management of his voice ; and is 
highly useful in strengthening the 
memory. But the confidence which 
is thus gained, instead of being be 
neficial, is highly injurious to a spe 
ker. Itmakes a no less-anfa’ 
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impression upon the audience, than 
tue bashfulness of manner, which 
it is intended to correct. The con- 
fidence which is valuable, in freeing 
us from childish embarrassment, is as 
different from the empty assurance 
of the declaimer, as it is from the 
silly flutter of conscious imbecility: 
It arises from a correct estimate of 
our ability to perform the task which 
we have undertaken, together with 
a conviction of the importance of 
our subject ; and is, therefore, per- 
fectly compatible with the high- 
est degree of modesty—the usual, 
or perhaps we might say, the in- 
separable attendant on worth and 
talents. The confidence then,which 
is desirable for an orator, is ra- 
ther the result of accurate thinking, 
which makes him master of his sub- 
ject, than of any habit of parroting 
words, without ideas, until custom 
gets the better of his modesty, and 
he ceases to blush while he can con- 
tinue to vociferate. Nor does the 


practice of declamation contribute 


more to gracefulness of action.— 
For while it gives freedom of man- 
ner, it introduces a kind of theatri- 
cal, affected, or mechanical system 
of gesticulation, widely different from 
that energetic, impressive reaction of 
the mind and feelings, upon the coun- 
tenance and the whole frame of the 
really animated speaker; which need 
not to be studied, but which sponta- 
neously accompany, and aid the vo 
cal expression of what he utters.— 
nothing can be more different than 
spotaneous gesture,in public speak 
ing, fromtbat which is artificial; nor 
anything more superior to another 0: 
the same kind, than the former tc 
the latter: but it is the latter alone 
that is, or can be gained by the prac- 
tice of declaiming. Declamation 
then may contribute to gracefuliiess 
of action, but not to energy and pro- 
priety of gesture. In the manage- 
Meat of the voice, the habit of de- 
valog is of undeniadie utility.— 


j 


tet ot 


The youthful speaker learns to suit 
the enunciation to his recollection 
of the piece ; which recollection 
will be found to bear a close analogy 
to the rapidity of his original concep- 
tions, when speaking extempore on a 
subject with which he is familiar.— 
This, as we have had occasion be- 
fore to remark, is of considerable im- 
portance to every public speaker; 
and were there not other less excep- 
tionable methods of arriving at it, 
would go far to justify the time and 
labour usually bestowed upon decla- 
mation, in the course of instruction 
generally in use. We would ven- 
ture however to suggest, that read- 
ing audibly to a considerable au- 
dience, such as declaimers usually 
pare favoured with, in our colleges, 
would accomplish this erd equally 
with recitations from memory—and 
so far as regards students designed 
for the Church, would be a more 
literal training, according to the mo- 
dera indolent habit of reading ser- 
mons instead of preaching them.— 
We cannot divine the use that me- 
moriter declamation can have been to 
a preacher who reads his sermons, 
orto the attorney who is obliged,from 
the nature of his profession, to speak 
extempore, on almost all occasions. 
But it strengthens the memory!— 
Here again, while we admit the 
truth of the assertion, we affirm, that 
we do not need it for that purpose. 
The memory is, no doubt, strengthen 
ed by exercise; ‘and so are all thé 
i.tellectual faculties. But an in- 
judicious burthening of any of them, 
will injure or destroy, instead of 
strengthening them. Besides, the 
source of instruction which custom 
.nd the present age of the world 
“ave rendered indispensable, affords 
‘burndant exercise for the memory, 
a storing up grammar rules, in 
. taining principles and axioms,chro- 

“logical dates and historical occur- 
vences; without burthening it with 
ue juxtaposition of words, and suc 
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ressive connection of sentences, in 
some favorite piece of bombast ; 
which has often, no relation to life, 
no connection with science, no pre- 
tensions to sense, nor any thing. else 
to recommend it, except a gaudy 
splendor of epithet, and harmony of 
cadence. But this,it may be said, is 
true only of injudicious selections for 
declamation. We should be glad to 
know what was a judicious selection 
for this purpose.—If you select the 
speech ofsome great man, upon some 
important occasion ; the boy, (and 
perhaps the teacher) is incapable of 
comprehending his thoughts, his ar- 
guments, or his motives: and Garrick 
himself could hardly conceive the 
feelings that his situation, and the 
atendant circumstances,and local in- 
terest must have excited in the ori- 
ginal speaker; much ess could be for 
the time make them his own. But un- 
ks this is done, the delivery of the 
jiece must be a perfect mockery; a 
turlesque of theoriginal scene; a 
pierile mimickry of that which it is 
beyond the power of the imitator 
ewerto reach; producing a confirm- 
ed habit of affected declamation,gov- 
emed on all occasions by the mere 
music of the elocution, without any 
regard to propriety or correctness ot 
tiunication, in emphasis, cadence, 
pause or tone. All kinds of compo- 
ition—the didactic—the argumen- 
lative—the vehement—the pathetic 
~and even the ironical and sarcas- 
\tywhich require a still more pecu- 
lat manner, will be uttered in pre- 
sly the same manner which will 







































































; or upon the character 
the speaker’s first successful at- 
‘mpt at declamation, or at least the 
ust in which he has been successful in 
easing himself and securing the a- 
fbation of his instructor.—In or- 
lary cases then, the less thought, 
ritiment, feeling, a piece possesses ; 
eles danger there will be of mis 
“welving and mispronouncing it: 





exclusive uses of students of decla- 
mation, the speeches of Counsellor 
Philips, and others of the same school 
and like character—which in point of 
sense, would lose nothing by being 
set to music and performed on the 
flute. 


( To be Continued. ) 





CLEANLINESS. 


Cleanliness is opposed to what ig 
dirty or filthy; and though not a mo 
ral virtue, it is very closely connect- 
ed with both morality and religion. 

Cleanly and dirty admit ofall the 
degrees ofcomparison; and are ap- 
plied particularly in the comparative 
degree to every thing of which we 
have occasion t6 think or speak. 
We speak of a cleanly man and a 
cleanly beast, and of a man or a wo- 
man as dirty asa beast. In every 
expression of the kind there is acom- 
parison implied. Wesay aman or 
a woman or a beast is cleanly or dir- 
ty, when compared with some other 
individual of the same kind who is 
more cleanly or more dirty. 

We apply these terms to man’s 
body, and to all the members of his 
body—to all his wearing clothes, but 
particularly to his linen—to his bed 
and bed clothes—to his food, and to 
the manner of cooking and eating 
food—to his house and all its apart- 
ments—to the kitchen and the par- 
lour—to his bed room and the garret 
and the cellar—-to the house yard, 
and even to the stable and hog stye. 
As a general rule—the man and the 
woman who are cleanly or dirty in 
one thing, have about the same de- 
gree of cleanliness or dirt attached 
to all other things which belong to 
them, or over which they have con- 
trol. 

Man in asavage state is a dirty, fil- 
thy being. Hence cleanliness gives 
acharacter to all that belongs to man 
as he rises in the scale of civilization 
andimprovement. Hence, also, ne 
groes are generally dirty, and the 





“ we would recommend for the 


kitchen, and out houses, in the slave 
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impression upon the audience, than 
tue bashfulness of manner, which 
it is intended to correct. The con- 
fidence which is valuable, in freeing 
us from childish embarrassment, is as 
different from the empty assurance 
of the declaimer, as it is from the 
silly flutter of conscious imbecility: 
It arises from a correct estimate of 
our ability to perform the task which 
we have undertaken, together with 
a conviction of the importance of 
our subject ; and is, therefore, per- 
fectly compatible with the high- 
est degree of modesty—the usual, 
or perhaps we might say, the in- 
separable attendant on worth and 
talents. The confidence then,which 
is desirable for an orator, is ra- 
ther the result of accurate thinking, 
which makes him master of his sub- 
ject, than of any habit of parroting 
words, without ideas, until custom 
gets the better of his modesty, and 
he ceases to blush while he can con- 
tinue to vociferate. Nor does the 
practice of declamation contribute 
more to gracefulness of action.— 
For while it gives freedom of man- 
ner, it introduces a kind of theatri- 
cal, affected, or mechanical system 
of gesticulation, widely different from 
that energetic, impressive reaction of 
the mind and feelings, upon the coun- 
tenance and the whole frame of the 
really animated speaker; which need 
not to be studied, but which sponta- 
neously accompany, and aid the vo 
cal expression of what he utters.— 
nothing can be more different than 
spo'itaneous gesture,in public speak 
ing, fromtbat which is artificial; nor 
anything more superior toanother 0: 
the same kind, than the former te 
the latter: but it is the latter alone 
that is, or can be gained by the prac- 
tice of declaiming. Declamation 
then may contribute to gracefuliess 
of action, but not to energy and pro- 
priety of gesture. In the manage- 
Went of the voice, the habit of de- 
walaise is of undeniable utility — 
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The youthful speaker learns to suit 
the enunciation to his recollection 
of the piece ; which recollection 
will be found to bear a close analogy 
to the rapidity of his original concep- 
tions, when speaking extempore on a 
subject with which he is familiar.— 
This, as we have had occasion be- 
fore to remark, is of considerable im- 
portance to every public speaker; 
and were there not other less excep- 
tionable methods of arriving at it, 
would go far to justify the time and 
labour usually bestowed upon decla- 
mation, in the course of instruction 
generally in use. We would ven- 
ture however to suggest, that read- 
ing audibly to a considerable au- 
dience, such as declaimers usually 
are favoured with, in our colleges, 
would accomplish this erd equally 
with recitations from memory—and 


so far as regards students designed 
for the Church, would be a more 
literal training, according to the mo- 
dera indolent habit of reading ser- 
mons instead of preaching them.— 


We cannot divine the use that me- 


moriter declamationcan have been to 
a preacher who reads his sermons, 
orto the attorney who is obliged,from 
the nature of his profession, to speak 
extempore, on almost all occasions. 
But it strengthens the memory!— 
Here again, while we admit the 
truth of the assertion, we affirm, that 
we do not need it for that purpose. 
The memory is, no doubt, strengther 
ed by exercise; ‘and so are all thé 
i..tellectual faculties. 
judicious burthening of any of them, 
will injure or destroy, instead of 
strengthening them. 
source of instruction which custom 


But an in- 


Besides, the 


.nd the present age of the world 
ave rendered indispensable, affords 
‘hundant exercise for the memory, 
0 storing up grammar rules, in 
‘taining priuciples and axioms,chro- 
“logical dates and historical occur- 
ences; without burthening it with 
luc juxtaposition of words, and suc 
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ressive connection of sentences, in 
sme favorite piece of bombast ; 
which has often, no relation to life, 
yo connection with science, no pre- 
tensions to sense, nor any thing. else 
io recommend it, except a gaudy 
wlendor of epithet, and harmony of 
cadence. But this,it may be said, is 
true only ofinjudicious selections for 
declamation. We should be glad to 
know what was a judicious selection 
fr this purpose.—If you select the 
neech ofsome great man, upon some 
important occasion ; the boy, (and 
pethaps the teacher) is incapable of 
comprehending his thoughts, his ar- 
ments, or his motives: and Garrick 
himself could hardly conceive the 
feelings that his situation, and the 
attendant circumstances,and local in- 
rest must have excited in the ori- 
ginal speaker; much less could he for 
the time make them his own. But un- 
ks this is done, the delivery of the 
piece must be a perfect mockery; a 
turlesque of the original scene; a 
puerile mimickry of that which it is 
beyond the power of the imitator 
ever to reach; producing a confirm- 
ed habit of affected declamation,gov- 
emed on all occasions by the mere 
music of the elocution, without any 
regard to propriety or correctness ot 
enunication, in emphasis, cadence, 
pause or tone. All kinds of compo- 
sition—the didactic—the argumen- 
tative—the vehement—the pathetic 
~and even the ironical and sarcas- 
tic, which require a still more pecu- 
liar manner, will be uttered in pre- 
(sely the same manner which will 
depend upon the model chosen for 
imitation; or upon the character 
of the speaker’s first successful at- 
tempt at declamation, or at least the 
tstin which he has been successful in 
pleasing himself and securing the a- 
probation of his instructor.—In or- 
dinary cases then, the less thought, 
‘cntiment, feeling, a piece possesses; 
the less danger there will be of mis 
‘onceiving and mispronouncing it: 
‘ud we would recommend for the 






















































































































































































exclusive uses of students of decla- 
mation, the speeches of Counsellor 
Philips, and others of the same school 
and like character—which in point of 
sense, would lose nothing by being 
set to music and performed on the 


flute. 
( To be Continued. ) 





CLEANLINESS. 


Cleanliness is opposed to what ig 
dirty or filthy; and though not a mo- 
ral virtue, it is very closely connect- 
ed with both morality and religion. 

Cleanly and dirty admit ofall the 
degrees of comparison: and are ap- 
plied particularly in the comparative 
degree to every thing of which we 
have occasion t6 think or speak. 
We speak of a cleanly man and a 
cleanly beast, and ofa man or a wo- 
man as dirty asa beast. In every 
expression of the kind there is acom- 
parison implied. Wesay aman or 
a woman or a beast is cleanly or dir- 
ty, when compared with some other 
individual of the same kind who is 
more cleanly or more dirty. 

We apply these terms to man’s 
body, and to all the members of his 
body—to all his wearing clothes, but 
particularly to his linen—to his bed 
and bed clothes—to his food, and to 
the manner of cooking and eating 
food—to his house and all its apart- 
ments—to the kitchen and the par- 
lour—to his bed room and the garret 
and the cellar—-to the house yard, 
and even to the stable and hog stye. 
As a general rule—the man and the 
woman who are cleanly or dirty in 
one thing, have about the same de- 
gree of cleanliness or dirt attached 
to all other things which belong to 
them, or over which they have con- 
trol. 

Man in asavage state is a dirty, fil- 
thy being. Hence cleanliness gives 
acharacter to all that belongs to man 
as he rises in the scale of civilization 
andimprovement. Hence, also, ne 
groes are generally dirty, and the 
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states, are very dirtywhen compar- 
ed with thesame apartments in the 
free states. Hence also we expect 
a degree of cleanliness in females, 
which is not required of men, in the 
same class or state of society; and 
a dirty wife,or a dirty mother, is one 
of the most disgusting of objects. 
Order and Industry and Econo- 
my are intimately, nay inseprably, 
connected with habitual cleanliness, 
The great and leading law of order 
is to have a place for every thing, 
and to have every thing in its place 
atthe right time. Dirt isa something 
which isin itself good and useful ,it} 
only becoms a nuisance when out of 
place. Dirt also, dike other general 
terms,admits of a great variety of sub- 
divisions; and every particular class 
of dirt ought to have its appropri- 
ate place. Hickory ashes, for in- 
stance is a species of dirt when seen 
any where else butin the hearth, or 
in the ash-house,and ought never to 
be mixed with any other species of 
dirt. Hence a good orderly cleanly 
and economical housekeeper will not 
allow the sweepings of the parlour 
and kitchen to be mixed with hick- 
ory ashes. Grease from candles and 
fat bacon and other necessaries is al- 
ways a good and useful and indis- 
pensably necessary thing when put 
aid kept in its place atthe right time 
and in the right manner; but when 
scattered over the table and the car- 
pet and floor and passages grease be- 
comes dirt in nearly one of its most 
offensive forms. The term dirt it- 
self is rather offensive to a delicate 
taste, but we know of noother way 
of speaking of a thing so as to be un- 
derstood but to give it its proper 
name—dirt is dirt all the world over. 
Cleanliness has an extensive in- 
fluerice on the health of individuals, 
and the. health of family. Every 
piece of matter which is opposed to 
eleanliness is more or less in a state 
of corr: ption. Hence there is an 





of a healthy and invigorating atmos. 
phere. Hence whatever of this kind 
of matter is mixed with the food of 
the individual or of the family is juet 
so much deadly poison. Washing 
and shaving,and having clean beds 
clean linens—and clean apartments 
have also an extensive influence on 
the animal spirits—they promote a 
tree circulation of the animal fluids, 
and thus give cheerfulness and vigor 
to the whole system. The man who 
has a cleanly wife and the children 
who have a cleanly mother enjoy one 
of the greatest of all earthly bles 
ings. Order, industry and economy 
cannot exist in a female apart from 
habitual cleanliness. Piety and e 
ven good humour are in a great mea- 
sure useless in a female without 
cleanliness. Piety ina dirty moth- 
er or wife may save and comfort the 
soul of the happy posessor, but its in- 
fluence will extend no farther. Good 
humour in a wife ora mother with 
out habitual cleanliness, may make 
the situation of the other members of 
her family barely tolerable, but noth- 
ing more,it can never make them hap 
py unless they partake more ofthe 
g than of the man, 


It is the part and business of the 
wife and mother to keep the house 
and all its apartments and furniture 
clean, and to have clean clothes ready 
for all the members of the family 2s 
often as may be necessary, And the 
labour and care and anxiety connect: 
ed with such a superintendence are 
great and continued,especially wher 
servants are either not easily to 
obtained, or when obtained are mt 
over cleanly norvery ready at theit 
particular employments. And there 
maybe husbands and children whe 
do not take into due consideration 
extent of this weekly and daily and 
hourly labour and care and anxiety. 
They think that their daily busine 
is more or less out of doors, 4% 
when they go out of doors they ©" 
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ment or on the greensod——they must 
be sometimes at least inthe mud and 
be bespatetred all over—All this is 
true—they must it is true be in the 
mud, and their work is sometimes in 
the mud, but there is such a thing as 
keeping the persons and the clothes 
to a great extent clean, even when 
employed in dirty work, and there 
are many ways, by which the deri 
which is in its place, out of doors 
may be kept in its place, and not 
brought into the parlour or the kitch- 
en,or eveninto. the porch or the 
yard of an affectionate and faithful 
and industrious and cleanly wife and 
mother. 


tial method of investigation, they 
mustever remain inthe same dark- 
ness. 

_ A third class, who wish to be com 
sidered as taking reason for. their 
guide, are under the dominion. of 
vicious passions; of ambition, ava- 
rice, lust or revenge. Men of this 
character, however strong their im 
tellect, or however extensive their 
erudition, can never reason imparti- 
ally on any subject, which interferes 
with the gratitication of their pre- 
dominant desires; and as religion 
forbids, under severe penalties, all 
irregular passions and vicious indul- 

ences, they pursue it with malignant 


The Christian Sabbath is 2 greatthatred. Asoue well observes, “they 


blessing to the community as an in- 
stitution: which almost necessarily 
promotes cleanliness, The Sabbath 
isa day ef rest for both man and 
beast,and with that rest all classes of 
the community, in a christian neigh- 
bourhood, enjoy one day in seven the 
luxury of clean. persons and clean 
clothes. Sabbath Schools are also 
great blessings in a neighbourhood, 
from the same cause. 
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THE RIGHT USE OF REASON IN RELIGION. 
Continued 

A second class, who profess to be 

menoef reason, pay more attention to 


the subject of religion; but their} 


reason is a prejudiced judge. They 
listen with eagerness to all that can 
be said against revelation, They 
read with avidity the books written 
against Christianity, and but too 
faithfully treasure up every objec- 
tion to religion; but her advocates 
hever obtain from them a fair hear- 
ing. Theynever inquire, whether 
the arguments.and objections which 
appear to them so strong, have not 

n refuted. With the means of 
Convictiou within their reach, they 
remain firmly fixed in their infidel- 
ty; as long as they pursue this par- 


‘are against religion, because religion 
is against them.” Such men never 
reason calmly on the subject, and 
they are incapable of receiving any 
benefit from. the arguments of others. 
They never think of religion but with . 
a.feeling of eumity,and they never 
speak of it. but in the language of” 
sneer orabuse. There is no object 
'which this race of infidels have more 
at heart,than to root up every princi- 


{ple of religion from the minds of men, . 


and to. drive: it from the earth, so. 
that not one vestige of it might re- 
main togive-them torment.. Voltaire 
may be considered asthe leader of 
this band; and his humble imitators, . 
‘have: been too numerous, in every’ 
Chrstian country. 

But there is still another class of” 
men, more- distinguished as masters: 
of reason, than those who have been 
mentioned: They are the cold, spec 
ulative, subtle sect of skeptics, who 
involve themselves in a thick mist of 
metaphysicks, attack first principles, 
and confound their readers with pa- 
radoxes. The number of those who 
belong to this class, is, perhaps, not 
large, but they are formidable: for 
while the other enemies of the truth, 
scarcely make a shew of reason, 
these philosophers are experienced in 
all the jntricacies of a refined logics 
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$0 that in their Hands, error is made 
to appear in the guise of truth. 
Should we yield ourselves to the soph- 
istry of these men, they will persuade 
us to doubt, not only of the truth of 
revelation, but of our very existence. 
If it be inquired, how they contrive 
to spread such a colouring of skep- 
ticism over every subject; the answer 
is, by artfully assuming false princi- 
ples, as premises of their reasoning; 
y reasoning sophistically on correct 
principles; by the dexterous use of 
ambiguous terms; by pushing their 
inquiries beyond the limits of human 
knowledge, and by calling in ques- 
tion the first principles of all knowl- 
edge. But it isnot easy to conjec- 
ture what their mogige is: most pro- 
bably, however, it vanity. They 
are ambitious of appearing more pro- 
found and acute than other men; and 
distinction is not so readily obtained 
in the common course, as by flying 
offin an eccentric orbit. It cannot 
be any sincere regard for truth, which 
influences them; for upon their prin- 
ciples, truth and reason are equally 
worthless. They pull down every 
thing, but build up nothing in its 
place. Truth has no greater ene- 
mies in the world than this Pyrrho- 
nic sect ;and it is to be lamented,that, 
sometimes, ingenious young men are 
caught in the wiles of their sophistry, 
and are led so far into the labyrinth 
of their errors, that they are never 
able to extricate. themselves; and 
their fair prospects of virtue and use- 
fulness are obscured forever. 

Before I leave the consideration of 
the various classes of persons, who, 
while they profess to be guided by 
reason, make an improper use of this 
faculty, | ought to mentiou aset of 
men, distinguished for their learning 
and ingenuity, who profess to receive 
the Christian revelation, and glory 
in the appellation of Rational Chris- 
tians. They proceed on the plau- 
sible and (if rightly understood) cor- 
rect principle, of receiving nothing 
es true, but what their reason ap- 


SY 
proves; but these very men, withall 
their fair appearances of rationality, 
are chargeable with as gross a derelic. 
tion of reason, as can well be conceiy- 
ed; and in regard to consistency, are 
more vunerable, than any of those 
already mentioned. For while they 
admit, that God has made a revela- 
tion, they insist upon the right of 
bringing the truths revealed, to the 
test of human judgement and opin- 
ion, and reject them as unreasona- 
ble, ifthey do not accord with this 
standard. -But the declaration of 
God is the highest reason which we 
can have for believing any thing, 
Toset up our opinion against the 
plain expression of his will, is surely 
presumption of the highest kind, 
Perhaps, no man is chargeable with 
such an inconsistency, as to admit a 
thing to be contained in an undoubt- 
ed revelation and yet reject it. 


(To be continued.) 





Other lands have boasted of the patriot- 
ism of their men and women, bat American; 
have been comparatively silent. There are 
many individual instances of the heroic ar- 
dour of our people during the revolution 
which would tell well in history, but are left 
to linger in the recollection of succeeding 
generations. The following from the new 
work entitled “The Spy Unmasked,” ex- 
emplifies one among the many striking ex 
amples of that love of liberty and undaunted 
spirit which characterised our country wo- 
men in the war of independence. 

Balt. Gaz. 


A good lady—we knew her when 
she had grown old—in 1775 lived 
on the sea-board, about aday’s 
march from Boston, where the Brit- 
ish army then was. By some unac- 
countable accident, a rumour was 
spread through the town and cout- 
try,in and about there, that the 
regulars were on full march to that 
place, and would probably arrive 
there in three hours at farthest. This 
was after the battle of Lexington, 
and all, as might well be supposed 





was in sad confusion—some were 
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boiling with rage and full; of fight; 
some were hiding their treasures, 
and others flying for life. In this 
wild moment, when most people, in 
some way or other, were frightepl 
from their property,our heroine,who 
had two sons, one about ninetcen 
years of age, the other about sixteen, 
was seen by our informant, prepar- 
ing them to discharge their duty. 
The eldest she was able to equip in 
fine style—she took her husband’s 
fowling piece, “made for duck or 
plover,” (the good man being absent 
on a coasting voyage to Virginia,) 
and with it the powder horn and shot 
bag; but the lad thinking the duck 
and goose shot not quite the size to 
kill regulars, his mother took a chis- 
el, cut up her pewter spoons, and 
hammered them into slugs, and put 
them into his bag, and he set off in 
great earnest, but thought he would 
call one moment aud see the parson, 
who said, * Well done, my brave boy 
—God preserve you”—and on he 
wentin the way of his duty. The 
youngest was importunate for his e- 
quipments, but his mother could 
find nothing to arm him with but an 
old rusty sword; the boy seemed ra- 
ther unwilling to risk himself with 
this alone, but lingered in the street 
ina state of hesitation; when his 
mother thus upbraided him. “ You 
John H******, what will your father 
say, if he hears that a child of his is 
afraid to meet the British? go along: 
beg or borrow @ gun, or you will 
find one, child—some coward, I dare 
say, will be running away, then take 
his gun and march forward, and if 
you come back and I hear you have 
not behaved like a man, [ shall car- 
ry the blush of shame with me to 
the grave.” She then shut the door, 
wiped the tear from her eye, and 
waited the issue; the boy joined the 
march, Sucha woman could. not 
have cowards for her sons. Instan- 
ces of refined and delicate pride and 
affection eccurred at that period, 


every day, in different places; and 
in fact,this spirit was then so commons 
that it now operates as one great 
cause of our not having more facts 
of this kind recorded. What few 
there are remembered should not be 
lost. Nothing great or glorious ev 
er was achieved,which woman did 
not act in, — or consent to. 


OLD COATS. 


I hate a new coat. It is like a 
troublesome stranger that sticks to 
you, most impertinently, wherever 
you go, embarrasses all your motions? 
and thoroughly confounds your self 
possession. A man witha new coat 
is not at home even in his own 
house ; abr he is uneasy ; he can 
neither sit, d, nor go, like a rea- 
sonable mortal. All men of sense 
hate new coats, but a fool rejoiceth 
in a newcoat. Without looking at 
his person you can tell if he has 
one. New coat is: written on his 
face. It hangs like a label out of 
his gaping mouth, There is an odious 
harmony between his glossy garment 
and his smooth and senseless phiz; a 
disgusting keeping in the portrait. 
Of all vile’ exhibitions, defend me 
from a fool in-a.new blue coat with 
brass buttons! An old coat is favour- 
able to retirement and study. When 


}to flaunting abroad, or to dissipation. 
|Barffon, they tell us, used to sit n 
fin his dress wig, and Hayden to 
compose in a new coat and ruffles.— 
I cannot conceive how they. could 
manage it. I could no more write 
an article ina new coat than in a 
straight waistcoat. Were I. to at- 
‘tempt it, my very good friends, the 
public, would. be severe sufferers, A 
happy thought, by the way, just 
strikes me. You may tell. by the 
manner of an author how he is usu- 
ally dressed when composing. I am 
convinced Sir Walter Scott writes 
in an old coat, Lord Byron wrote 
without any coat at all, 





your coat is old you feel no tendency’ 


Barry, 


—  ——— Lee 
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Cornwall in an elegant morning gown 
and red slippers. Geoffrey Crayon 
in the ordinary dress of a gentleman, 
neither new nor old, Cobbett ina 
coat very often turned. Mooreina 
ha:.dsome brown frock and nankeen 
drowsers. Croly infulldress. Leigh 
Hunt in a fashionable night gown of 
fantastic pattern, and somewhat shab- 
by. Wordsworth id@a frieze jacket 
and leather gaiters. The late Mr. 
Shelby wrote in a dreadnought— 
Coleridge in a careless dress, half 
lay, half clerical. Hazlitt in an old 
surtout, that was never brushed. 
Giilord wrote ina fine pepper and 
salt ; and **** in a fustian jacket. 
Your old coat is a gentle moralist. 
it calls your mind from external 
pomps and vanities,ag@ids you see 
within. No man r thinks of 
drawing the eyes of the ladies in 
an old coat ; their flattery is not 
like to turn his head so long as his 
coat remains unturned. A friend 
asked me to go with him last night 
to the opera ; I consulted my old 
coat, and staid at home to write for 
the benefit of posterity. 








Superiority of the Pen over the Sword 
and the Tongue. 


But whatever place may be allot- 
ted to the noble Viscount Chateau- 
briand in the new administration, it 
is generally admitted by all the par- 
tie, as we remarkd above, that his 
exertions have been the main cause 
of the downfa! of the last. It would 
be difficult, perhaps, to find another 
example in history, of an individual 
determining successively by mere 
power of writing,and within the short 
space of seven or eight years, the 
prevalence of two distinct parties, in 
cue of the first nations of the world. 
The life of Burke presents us with a 
case in some degree similar, but the 
contrast Between the spirit and ten- 
dency of his early labours in favour 
of our revolution, aad his latter ones! 


tened by the length of time that had 
intervened—nor was his influence on 
the former occasion, though highly 
important, so completely decisive as 
iierras in the latter, In the present 

nce, the intervention of M, de 
Chateaubriand was equally effective 
on both sides. He seems like the 
Jupiter of Homer,to hold in his hands 
the balance of victory, and to regu- 
late the fortunes of the adverse par- 
ties by the weight which he may 
choose to throw into one or the 
other scale. 

Seldom, if ever before, have achiev- 
ments like these been effected by a 
single pen, and we can hardly find a 
parallel for them, except in the ex- 
travagant warlike feats of the heroes 
of romance, which, when we consid- 
er the vast influence of individual 
characters on the course of public 
affairs in general, are all, perhaps, 
less out of nature, than they are 
sometimes supposed to be. We may 
add, that these events, while they 
prove immediately the extraordinary 
talent of M. de Chateaubriand tend 
also to exhibit the prodigious effica- 
cy ofthe pen, as a political engine, 
in the present state of society.—The 
trident of Neptune,says a French poet 
of the last century, is the sceptre of 
the world —and we may assume, 
perhaps, with equal truth, that in 
large civilized communities, organiz- 
ed in popular forms, a goose quill is 
the sceptre of government. In such 
societies, the pen carries with it the 
power which belongs to the sword,in 
barbarous times, and that which be- 
longs to eloquence, properly so call- 
ed, (that is the power of speaking 
well,) in free states of limited extent 
and population. In the ancient rep- 
ublics, where all citizens assembled 
in council to transact the public bu- 
siness, the most powerful orator set- 
tled the question in debate, and was 
thus the real sovereign. But in mod- 
ern representative governments,mera 
eloquence is an instrument of secon- 
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est of its effect, through the medi- 
umof the press. A great speech in 

arliament or in congress,is in gene- 
ral not so much intended to effect 
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it not be well for Christians, into 
whose hands they may fall, to cut 
them out and preserve them, as be- 
ing worthy ofa frequent perusal? If 


the decision of the question to ic olf who rears a spire of grass that 


it relates, as to operate on public 
pinion through the newspapers. Itis 
now understood that Burke, and not 
Pitt, was for England the real pilot, 
“that weathered the storm” of the 
French Revolution. The name of 
Burke, said the late Lord Thurlow, 
will be fresh in the memory of men, 
when those of Pitt and Fox are com- 
paratively forgotten. We would not 
however be understood to mean, that 
the influence of the pen has no limits. 
The progress of political affairs is de- 
termined in general by the en am 
that occur in the condition of differ- 
ent nations, or of the world, and it is 
only in an ordersubordinate to these, 
that the warrior, the writer, and the 
orator, who act immediately on the 
form of particular events, produce 
their effects. 

Thus in the instance before us, M. 
de Chateaubriand is able, by mere 
force of writing, to govern the vari- 
ous elements that affect the struggle 
between the two parties existing in 
his country, and to give the victory 
to the one to which he chooses to at- 
tach himself—but let him attempt to 
create a new party of his own, entire- 
ly independent of “agar opinions 
and interests, and he would not per- 
haps obtain a single proselyte. The 
power of individuals, however great 
within their sphere of » is con- 
fined by the necessity ature to 
certain limits. These they rarely 
desire or attempt to exceed—and if 
they do, they are reduced at once to 
utter insignificance. —V, 4. Review. 





CHURCH. 


If the Editor thinks the following 
“Rules for promoting Harmony a- 
mong Church members,” are worthy 
of a place in his paper, he will o- 


id not grow before, is a benefactor; 

surely he who promotes kinder feel- 

ings in society, deserves that appella- 

tion. 

EXCELLENT RULES. 

For promoting harmony among Church 
members. 

1. To remember that we are all 

subject to failings and infirmities, of 

one kind or another. 

2. To bear with, and not magnify 

each other’s infirmities.—Gal. i. 1. 

3. To pray one for another, in 

our social meetings, and particularly 

in private.—Jgmes v. 16. 

4. To avoid™Boing from house to 

house for the purpose of hearing 

news, and interfering with other 

people’s business, 

5. Always to turna deaf ear, to any 
slanderous report, and to lay no 
charge against any person, until well 
founded. 

6. If a member be in fault, to tell 
him of it in private, before it is men 
tioned to others. 

7. To watch against shyness in 
each other, and put the best con- 
struction on any action that has the 
appearance of opposition or resent= 
ment. 

8. To observe the just rule of So- 
lomon, that is, to leave off contention 
before it be meddled. Prov. xvii. 14. 

9. If amember has offended, to 
consider how glorious, how godlike 
it isto forgive, and how unlike a 
Christian it is to revenge.—Ephe 
sians iv. 2. 

10. To remember, that it is al- 
ways a grand artifice of the devil, 
to promote distance and annimosity 
among members of churches, and we 
should therefore,watch against every 
thing that furthers his end. 

11 To consider how much more 
good we can | the world at large, 





blige by publishing them—Would 


andin the churéh imparticular, when 
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we are all united in love, than we 
could when acting alone, and indulg- 
ing ina contrary spirit. 
12 Lastly, to consider the express 
injunctions of Scripture and the beau- 
tiful example of Christ, as to the 
important things.—Ephe. iv. 32, &c. 
Virginia Herald 





From the Newark Gaselte. 


Fifty years ago there were no 
English west ofthe mountains. In 
1790 the whole population of the 
Western States and Territories, was 
less than 150,000. Nowitis about 
4,000,000. In ten years the increase 
has been not far from 100 per cent. 
The Western States contain 7 inhab- 
itants on a square mile. ‘The num- 
ber of persons to agjjuare mile in 
Massachusetts is 70. 

Allowing the ratios of increase to 
be less as the country grows older, it 
will be amoderate calculation to say; 
that in 1850, the Western States will 
poséss a more numerous population, 
than the three other divisions of the 
United States. 

When the population shall be as 
dense as Massachusetts, they will con- 
tain 36,960,000. Allowing one sol- 
dier toseven inhabitants, the mili- 
tary force will be 5,280,000. Asthe 
unorganized part of the Western 
country is not taken into this calcu- 
lation, we may safely calculate that 
the population at the period refer- 
red to, will be more than 40,000,- 


ple. Thus in little more than 29 
years we shall govern the United 
States; and in 30 years the power of 
the Western States will be over 


alive the government of the United 
States will be just what the Westera 
States are disposed to make it. At. 
the contemplated period, the milita. 
ry force ofthe Western States will 
be greater than the emperor of Rus. 
sia can bring into the field. How 
important that science and virtue 
should shed their light over this 
great valley of the Mississippi, and 
prepare our citizens to place such 
men at the heads of departments, as 
shall save the nation from political 
shipwreck. 


save the While this generation is 





A new paperis about to be pub 
lished at Cheraw, in South Carolina, 
to be called the Southern Radical, 
from the prospectus of which a cor- 
respondent of the Charleston Cour 
ier gives the following extract.— 

“ Although the Radical will be al- 
most exclusively a political publication, 
yet the fields of literature and sci- 
ence, shall not go altogether uncul- 
tivated and untrodden. We willde- 
light to turn occasionally from the 
sickening stench of politics, to breathe 
the pure and invigorating and health- 
ful atmosphere of Belles Ei ttres —~ (!) 
to retire from the noisy strife— to ex- 
change the “pujlvis strapastus que Ro- 
me’ for the sweet musick of the Ar- 





000, 

Under the present regulations, 
every 40,000 sendsa_ representative 
to Congress. The Western States 
now send 46, In 1850 (regulations 
continuing the same) they will send 
268. The northern, middle, and 
southern states, now send 470. Ac- 
cording to the best calculations that 
have been made, the increase of 
those three divisions will not entitle 
them to 268 representatives. Elec- 
tors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent are chosen on the same _princi- 





cadian res—(!!!!) to quit the bus- 
tle of tai toworship in the 
Tempie e Muses--(!!) to yield 


up the ranting tirades of factious 
Syllus, for the soft swelling pastorals 


of Tibullus.—(!!!) We will go forth 
in the fairy fields of Fancy, and cull 
the choicest and sweetest flowers 
from the tree of poesy—(!!!!) weave 
fresh garlands and coronal wreaths 


its budding ozier twigs around the 
knotted oak of wisdom—{!!!!!!) breathe 





into it the soul of inspiration——{!1!!1!! 
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sprinkle it with the pure and living 





waters of Castalia—(!!!) and then 
with heartfelt joy, watch it verging 
aloft, and shooting above, until its 
jambent branches twine their grace- 


ful folds, high on Parnassian hills yn 





NOTIONS OF AMERICA. 


The following passage from Mr. 
Cooper's work just published, enti- 
tled “Notions of America,” gives a 
well drawn picture of the scenery 
of New England. The admirers of 
that writer might refer to it as an ex- 
ample of his admitted talent at des- 
cription, which, by seizing on a few 
striking particulars, gives you a more 
perfect idea of what he wishes to pre- | 
sent to the imagination, than could 





be done by the most minute and ela-| 


borate detail. 

“In order to bring to yourmind’s 
eye a sketch of New England scene- 
ry, you are to draw upon your Ima- 
gination forthe following objects. 
Fancy yourself on some. elevation 
that will command the view of a ho 
rizon that embraces a dozen miles. 


The country within this boundary 
must be u:dulating, rising in bold 
swell, or occasionally » exhibiting a 


broken if not aragged surface. But 


these inequalities must be counter- 
balanced by broad and rich swales 
of land, that frequently spread out 
into lovely little vallies. If there 
be a continued range of precipitous 
heights in view, let it be clad in the 


must be scattered in 


sion over 


blue mountains is to be traced in the 
distance, or the course of a river to 
be followed by a long succession of 
fertile meadows. The whole coun- 
try is to be subdivided by low stone 
walls, or wooden fences, made in va- 





roving or deteriorating as you ap- 
proach or recede from the dwelling 
of the owner of the soil. Cattle are 
to be seen grazing in the fields, or 
ruminating beneath the branches of 
single trees, that are left for shade in. 
every pasture, aid flocks are to be 
seen clipping the closer herbage of the 
hill sides, In the midst of this pic- 
ture must man be placed, quiet, or- 
derly, and industrious, By limiting 
this rural picture to greater or less 
extensive scqges, of similar quiet and 
abundance, oF occasionally swelling 
lit out, until a succession of villages, 
a wider range of hills, andsome broad 
valley, through which a third rate. 


fro fashions, the quality of each ims 


ocean,are included, your imaginatio 
can embrace almost: every variety of 
jandscape, I beheld in the course of 
my journey.” 





BAKING IN THE OVEN. 
We find in one of the French pa- 
pers the following account of the per- 
iormances of an incombustible man na- 
med M. Martinez. who has been as- 
tonishing the natives of Paris. One of 
the papers, in announcing the under- 
taking, says “that in the experiments 


combustible-remained in the oven long 


4 


verdure of the i wood | which’were made in London, the in- 


the landscape, ir leafy 


cover surfaces of 20 and 30 acres.— 
Buildings, many white, relieved by 
venetian blinds in green, some of the 
dun color of time, and others of a dus- 
ky red, must be seen standing amid 
orchards, and marking by their posi- 


tions the courses of the numberles 


highways. Here and there a spire, 
or often two, may be seeen pointing 


adows thai 


Paris he will come outassoonashe - 
can present his French spectators 
with a roast chicken.—The editor 
then quaintly enough adds “every 
oneto his taste’—to which we ree 
spond—But to the experiments them- 
s|selves.—Balt. Gaz. é‘ 

Paris, June 23. 


The incombustihle man yesterday 


towards the skies from the centre Of] made his first experiments at the 


a cluster of roots. Perhaps a line of H 





Trivoli, and fulfilled his promises to 


American river, winds its way to ‘af 


enough to cook a rosbf; but that in 
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the public. A considerable: number, wool, lined!! He is about 45 years 
of spectators among whom» we no- of age, of small stature, and appears 


ticed Dr. Marck and several other 
physicians, assisted at this prelimina- 
ry trial,which affords much interest. 

The experiments were divided in- 
to three parts.—M, Martinez. first 


to enjoy good health. 





True pith.—T he force of language 
is apt to be much injured by the multi. 
tude of words. The following is not 


entered an oven constructed for the | Ouly entirely free frou that fault, but. 
occasion on one of the grass plats of | On the other hand, may be considered 


the garden, in order to avoid all éus- 
picion of quackery. The lowest tem- 
perature was, as near as could be as-} 
certained, 60 deg. ; he came out at 
the expiration of 10 or 11 minutes, 


when the chicken which he held in 
his hand proved to be ready for the 
table, having been cooked before a 
hot fire made at one side of the oven. 


The oven was then reheated, and 


the fire taken out, when M Martinez 
went in again, and remained seven 
minutes. The greatest temperature 
during this experiment was satisfac- 
torily ascertained to be 110 degrees. 
During these two experiments the 
ven remained open, and it was near- 
three feet high M Martinez was 
able tosit upinit. At the third, he 
was placed on a board surrounded by 
eandles, and in this manner put up 
inthe oven, which was then closed 
up, where he remained five minutes. 


as a rare specimen of the laconic and 
pithy style. 

A respectable farmer, not forty 
miles from this place, has the singul- 
arly happy talentof not saying a word 
too much. A young man wishing to 
obtain his consent to marry his daugh- 
ter, called upon him one day when 
he happened to be in the field 
ploughing with his oxen. It was 
past all doubt, a fearful matter for a 
diffident man to broach, and the hes- 
itating lover, after running a parallel 
with the furrow several times round 
the field, and essaying with all his 
courage to utter the important ques- 
tion, at last stammered out—* I—Pve 
been thinking, Mr. , that—that 
tas. how—I—I—I—should be gl— 
‘gl—glad to—-to—m--m—mar— 
‘mar——marry your daughter.” 
Fanmun.—* Take her and use her 
well—whoa, haw, Buck.”—Berkshire 





At the moment he came out, a thick} American. 


suffocating smoke escaped from the 
mouth of the oven; but the experi- 
menter, although a little affected at 
first, quickly recovered after taking 
a cold bath prepared for the occasi- 
on. 

The following was the state of his 
pulse before and at the expiration of 
each trial :—First time going: in, 92; 
coming out, 136; Second, 136 ana 


i atateny 
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‘Multi, dy nt nupta verba dicere.? 
The Day alof August 19th, an- 
nounces the fact, that one hundred and seven, 


ty three marriages have taker place, in. 


Montgomery county, since the commence» 


176;'Third 160 and 200 per minute !| ment of the present year. 


M, Martineze covers himself for 
these experiments first with a light 
clothing of cotton, then with a gar- 
ment of hatter’s wool, thick, and li- 
ned with silk, and over the whole a 
sort Oi cariex of white wool, also lin- 
€d with silk. Hewears onhis head 
@ species of movk’s hood, made o1 





The first boat, on tHe upper section ofthe 


BMliami Canal, js called the ALpua or Day- 


TON. 

An anti-tariff orator of Georgia says, that 
‘if all his horses wereto die, and a Kentuck- 
ian were to offerhim a horse at a hundred 








per cent, levs than 2 Carolinian, he would 
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pot buy.” Verily, this “must be a sturdy 
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The American Education Society, in si<y 


months past, has received aot far from sevene 


champion for Southern policy and manufae) ed cinries 


dures. 





Athens, will be on the 16th of this montb. - 





on Societ: 


Commencement at the Ohio University, | 541,82. 
from seven hundr 


The emg of the American Colonizati- 

uring the last year were $14,- 
he colony at Liberia increased 
souls to more than 


welye handred. Fifteen hundred indivie 


duals ‘applied for a passage, to whom it 


The Dengue has made its appearance in could not be granted. 


Savannah and New-Orleans. We wonder 


if the passage of the Tariff bill has had noth- | benevolent Secieties in the 
during the year, was more than $50,000 bee 
yond those of the preceding year. 


ing to do with originating thie new disease 
inthe South. New-York is said to be also 








On sleeping in Church.—It ia a matter of 
#ecord (no matter where) that about 100 
years ago, an Indian was conducted by a 
discreet burgess of the city, to witness 
services of the sanctuary om the Lord's day. 
When these services were ended, the citi- 
zen, on their way homewards, in order to 
impresson the mind of his tawny friend 
the superionty of Christianity over heathen- 
ism, entered intoa detail ofthe money ap- 
propriated by the congregation ofwhich he 
was a member for the ee of public wor- 
ship, the erection of the house, the salary of 
the minister, &c. To all this the son of the 
forest, who had observed the drowsy dispo- 
sition which pervaded the assembly, replied, 
¢Umph! Indiansleep just as sound under a 
tree and no pay any thing.’ 

The American Bible Society issued du- 
ring the yearending in May last, 134,604 
copics of Bibles and Testaments, being an 
increase over the issue of the preceeding year 
of 62,046 copies. When the arrangements, 
which are now making are completed, the 


The whole receipts of the — important 
nited States, 


From the Traveller, a periodical lately 


commenced in Philadelphia, we gathered 
the following facts. 


The whole number of newspapers, pube 


lished in the United States, in 1775, was 37¢ 
in 1810, 353; in 1828, 827. This estimate 


is of course imperfect, and falls below the 
~~. The whole number is probably near- 
1000. 

"ie Maine there are 29; In Massachusette 
78; in New Hampshire 17; in Vermont 21¢ 
Rhode Island 11; Connecticut 26; News 
York.161; New Jersey 22; Pennsylvania 
185; Delaware 4; Maryland 32; District of 
Columbia 9 ; Virginia34 ; North Carolina 15; 
South Carolina 16; Georgia 13; Florida 
2; Alabamai0; Mississipi6; Louisania 
9; Tennessee 8; Kentucky 23; Ohio 66; 
Indiana 17; Michigan 2; Ilmois4; Missours 
5 ; Arkansas 1 ; Cherokee nation 1; 

In Boston 5 daily papers are published ; in 
New York 11; in Albany 3;in Rochester 1% 
in Philadelphia 8 ; in Baltimore 4 ; in Alex- 
andria 1;in Washington3; in Richmond 1 
in Norfolk 1 ;in Charlestown 4; in Savannah 
2; in New Orleans 2;in Cincinnati 1.~—Toe 
tal47. In Pennsylvania22 papers are pube 
lished in the German language. One paperin 
New York is printed in the French language, 
and onein the Spanish. One in New Ore 


Society will employ twenty hand-presses, | leans in French. 


and eight presses to be worked by steam; 
equal in all to forty presses worked by the 
band. The Society will then print at the 
rate of 300,000 copies per annum. 
The American Board of Foreign Missions 
received, in the year ending in October last, 
more than $96,000. From May 16th to 
June 20th 1828, they received $16,842.79. 
Of this the Boston Foreign Mission Socie- 
ty contributed about $8,000 : 
The American Tract Society printed, dur- 
ing the past year, more than fifty three mil- 
lions of pages of tracts. The Branch Society 
at Boston remitted more than seven thous- 
and dollars to its treasury. 
The Missionaries of the American Home 
Missionary Society performed, during the 
last year, an amount of labour equal to one 
hundred and fifty three year’s labour of an in- 
dividual. Through the direct instrumental- 
ity of these Missionaries, not less than thir- 
teen hundred soule were subjects of saving 


Missionary Herald circulates the 
number of copies; and ofthe weekly, the 


Of the monthly Periodicals,we believe the 
eatest 


New York Ch. Advocate(18,000.) The value 
ofthe press asan auxiliary in the cause of be- 
nevolence, is ey exhibitedin the fol- 
lowing estimate. The press which worksoff 
the London Times newspaper, is moved 
bysteam, and prints at the rate of 4,000 
an hour,or70in a minute. It is computed 
that it would require 43,000 persons to 
write out the 8,000 papers which are circu- 
lated daily, andifthe press was kept going 
for24 houts it would require two millions two 
hundred and four thousand scribes to write 
over what three men can now do. 
Governor Trimble arrived in this town .- 
yesterday morning, on his return from the 
northern part of this State, where he has last 
been examining and making a selection of 
ublic lands to aid in constructing ourcanalg, 
We understand that he has selected and re. 





grace. 


| served iro able, about $0 oF 90,000 aczes ip 























the Piqua Land District; part of which 1s 


nee to cover their surface. Nor do the ford 
ermanently reserved, and part conditional- se a 


habitation only tothe persons sufficient to 
navigate them—the wives and families of 
the officers and soldiers reside with them 
constantly on board. There many of them 
are born and all of them spend their lives. 
Every shore to them 1s foreign, and the 
earth an element on which they seldom ven- 
ture but occasionaly. Sir George Staunton 
mentions that upon the decks of the largest, 
a long range of apartments is erected, con- 
taining severa) families. It was calculated 
that every one of these vessels contained 50 
persons. The embassy in passing up the 
river counted at least 1000 of them—thns 
containing 50,000. It was estimated that 
50,000 were employed in the other craft of 
the river, so that upon this one branch, 100,- 
000 inhabitants were employed, 


That portion which is not permanently fix- 
edon, itis contemplated to exchange for 
wither land, when the line of the canai shall 
be re-surveyed and located.-Piqua Gazette. 


Twenty two young men received the de- 
ree of A. B. at the late commencement 1n 
| sedeeh College, New Brunswick, ten, the 
degree of A. M. eight of whom are clergy- 
men. Rev. Thomas De Witt received the 
degree of D. D. 


The Edinburgh Evening Post announces 
the death of the most venerable and accom- 
plished philosopher, professor Dugald Stew- 
art. 


By a letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting to Congress, the annual state- 
ment of the number and description of the 
passengers, arriving in the United States, on 
ship board, for the year ending the 30th of 
Sept. 1827, 1t appears that they amount to 
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Mextco.—-A_gencral quict prevaile 


21,653. 

It is said that Mrs. Hemans, so much dis- 
tinguished as the first poctess of the age, is a- 
about to make Edinburgh her place of resi- 
dence. 


News for the Ladies.—One of theAlabama 
papers epeaks of a most deplorable and 
alarming scarcity of young ladies.—Every 
respectable female, native or stranger, found 
there, is, as soon as possible, hurried to the 
Hymenealaltar. The young men areas one 
hundred to one of the young ladies. Emi- 
gration to Alabama might effect a change in 
the situations of many females, which never 
aced be expected otherwise. 


Curefor Stammering.—Commence while 
respiring and speak slowly; the stammerer 
always attempts to speak whilst drawing in 
the breath,but seldom succeeds in uttering a 
word orsentence, until he has taken ina full | 
inspiration, and begins to respire, when he} 
speaks fluently, until he begins again to 
draw in his breath. 

2 Place the toncue flat on the bottom of 
the mouth before attemptingto speak; the 
stammerer’s tongue always cleaves tothe 
roof,and isthere kept by striving to speak | 
whilst inspiring. 

3 Begin with short sentences,and easy words 
at the beginning, and terminating with hard 
ones. 

‘Bvstrictly observing the above rules,we 
believe that manv stammerers may entirely 
free themselves from any impediment in 
their speech. 

THe Cerset. The Chinese troops 
earry fans, together with their military arms, 
and a traveller mentions that he saw the. for- 
mer used ata parade! 

The ponulousness of the Chinese empire, 
mry be judecd from one conclusive fact. 
The junds: upon the xivere ure said lileraily 





throughout Mexico, and allappear to have 
confidence in the Government. The fede- 
ral system is approved of in all parts of the 
country. 

Cuna.—Late accounts from Havana, 
state, that a Spanish squadron, with trans- 
ports carrying 3,000 troops, had formed # 
junction with Com. Laborde’s squadron. 
The Baltimore Gazette says, “Our ate 
tentive correspondents of the New-York 
Mercantile Advertiser, have received infor- 
mationfroma gentleman whe, left Xibara, 
Cuba, on the 24th ult, that, the, Collector of 
the Customs at that Plaee, had received a 
letter from his nephew at Mansanilla, sta- 
ting that the Spanish part of St. Domingo 
has been cededto Spain by the Hayticn 
Govt. and that Com. Laborde, with two 74s, 
two frigates, and some smaller vessels, with 
3,000 troops, had sailed from Havana to take 
possession of the same.”* 

CoLtome14 anp Peru.—A war in the 
South seems inevitable. The conduct of th® 
Government of Peru would appear, from 
all accounts, to be entirely unwarrant ed 
and unjustifiable ; but it is painful to witness 
illiberal feeling, and rancorous contests for 
supremacy, between states which ought te 
be, for their character, interest and happi- 
ness, united. Their present disposition will 
appear from the following proclamation; 
issued, it would seem, not without cause. 
SIMON BOLIVAR fo the PEOPLE of the souTuU 


Citizen Sotnrers—The — 4 of the 
government of Peru has passed all limits, 
an d broken all the rights of the citizens gf 
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Bolivia and Colombia. After the thousand 
outrages suffered by heroic patience,we have 
been obliged to repel injustice with force. 
The Peruvian troops have entered the centre 
ef Bolivia, without a previous declaration of 
war, and without any cause forit. Such a- 
bominable conduct serves to demonstrate to 
ys what we must expect from a government- 
which does not recognize the laws of nations 
nor thegratitude which is due to friends and 
brothers. T'o refer to the catalogue of the 
crimesofthe Peruvian government would 
be too much, and we could not hear it with- 
gut a loud cry of revenge; but I do not wish 
to excite your indignation, nor to renew the 
ain ofyour wounds. I invite you only to 
arouseagainst those wretches, who already 
have violated the soil ofthe Republic, and 
yetintend to profane the bosom of the mother 
ofberoes. Let the Colombians ofthe South 
bearmed—let them fly to the frontiers of Pe- 
n,and waitthere the hour of retribution. 
My — among you willbe the token 
for COMBAT. 
(Signed BOLIVAR. 

BocoTA, July 3d. 

Russta AND TURKEY.—Brailow had not 
yetsurrendered when the last statements 
werereceived. The passage of the Danube 
was effected by the Russians onthe 7th of 
June, under a galling fire ofthe enemy. 
The following is from the official account, 
efsome of the further operations of the ar- 
ay, after the river was crossed : 


Camp of Satouwa, 11th June, 9 P. M. 

After our troops had forced the passage of 
the Danube on the merning of the 8th, the 
tiver was covered throughout the whole of 
that memorable day with vessels transport- 
ing our soldiers and artillery to the positions 
abandoned by the enemy. 

We found our cannon, a bomb, anda con- 
siderable quantity ofgunpowder and ammu- 
ig in one of the redoubts nearest Isakts- 
cha. 

On the 9th, the passage of our troops was 
continued. The works required for esta- 
blishing a bridge were commenced with great 
activity. Atil A. M., the remainder of the 
tuburbs of Isaktscha was burned by the en- 
emy. In the afternoon, the Emperor him- 
vlfset foot on ;the Turkish territory. He 
traversed the Danube under the gu'd:ince of 
ten Zaporavian Cossacks. Their Hettman, 
once a Pacha with two tails, held the rud- 
der. By a singular co-incidence, his Ma- 

Jesty received intelligence the same day 
that the Schah of Persia had named after 
him one of the regimentsof his guard. He 
visited all the positions abandoned by the 
urks, and presented Marshal Wittgenstein 
with one of the cannen found in the Turkish 
works. On his se 
ed withts Cossacks, and was re-con- 
of 'y them to the Russian bank. 
n the 10th, a letter from the Pacha of I- 
nktscha announced his intention of surren- 
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dering the place. It was signified to him 


that he would be allowed till tennext morn-, 
ing for accepting the capitulation offered, 
On the 11th, Isaktscha was surtounded by 
two divisions of our troops, and whiléthe . 
Emperor was visiting advanced posts,” 
two Ottoman officers arrived to announce 
that the Commandant accepted our condi- 
tions, and was ready to place the fortress in 
our possession. 

The article of the capitulation having 


been agreed on, about 3 o’clock two Pachas ~ 
(Eyoul Pacha, Commandant of Isaktscha, ® 


and Hassan Pacha, who had been forced to 
seek an asylum therey:as his troops had dis- 
banded themeelves after the affair of the 8th) 
came to present their homage tothe Empe- 
ror at some distance from the place. Atthe 
same time our wy guided and introduc- 
ed by the Pachas themselves, took posses- 
sion of the gates and ramparts of Isaktscha ; 
and what seems to prove that the actual war 
isin no sense notional or religious amongst 
the Turks, is that; on entering the town, our 
troops found the shops open, and the inhabi- 
tants ready to receive them. Our officers 
and soldiers were soon seen quietly mingling 
with them. 

The garrison of Isaktscha and thé two Pa- 
chas above mentioned have obtained per- 
mission to retire; but 85 pieces of cannon, 
and 17 stands ofcolors, with the ammunition 
and provisions with which the fortress a- 
bounds, have fallen into our power. The 
same day we received intelligence of anen- 
gagement which had taken place on, 
morning of the 6th between our flotilla and 
that ofthe Turks near Braila. The former 
consisted of 17 vessels of different sizes, that 
ofthe Turks consisted of 32. The engage- 
ment commenced early in the morning, and 
seon became brisk ; but the vy tod the Tur- 
kish Admiral shortly lowered her flag, and 
some hours after, 25 more Turkish vessels 
were taken, sunk, burned, or stranded. Th 
six vessels remaining to the Ottomans tcok 
refuge under the cannon of the fort of Mal- 
chine. 

From the Baltimore Gazette we extract 
also an estimate of the Turkish force: 


The Seraskier has received. orders to 
march with a part of the Troops assembled 
at Adriunople, to defend the approaches of 
the Danube. The Sultan himselfintends to 
depart for Adrianople.—He has only 20,000 
menencamped at Chomula. His wholemil- 
itary force is as follows :—40,000 — in- 
fantry ; 10,000 spahis, (regular cavalry) ;20,- 
000 artillery ; 10,000 artillerists in the forts 
and castles on the Bosphorus and Dardan- 
elles—in the whole 80,000 men organized in 
the European manner. In additon are 20,- 
000 Albanians; 10,000 Bosniacks ; 20,000 
Romeliots and Bulgarians; 15,000 Asiatics 
—Total, 65,000 trained in the ancient sys- 
tem. Of this number, 80,000 only can be 
spared to make face against the Russians, 
and of these some are required forthe gur-’ 
risons on the Danube: 


& 
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From the Tagendary. 
THE EXILE AT KEST. 
BY THE REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


His falchion flashed along the Nile 
His host he led through Alpine snows ; 
O’er Moscow's tower, that blaz’d awhile, 
His eagle fiag unroli’d—and froze. 


Here sleeps he now, alone!—not one 
Of all the Kings whose crowrs he gave, 
Bands o’er his dust.;—nor wife nor son 
Has ever seen or sought his grave, 


Behind this sea-girt rock, the star 
Thatled him on from crown to crown 

Has sunk ; and nations from afar, 
Gaz’d as it faded and went down, 


igh is his conch, the ocean flood 
ar, far below, by storms is curl’d ; 
As round him heaved, while high he stood, 
istormy and unstable world. 


ne he sleeps! the mountain cloud, 
That Night hangs round him, and the 


breath ; 
Of morning scatters, isthe shroud 
That wraps the conqueror’s clay in dust. 


Paurehere! The far off world at last . 
Breathes free; the hand that shcok its 


throne, q 
And to the earth its mitres cast, 
Lies powerless now bensath these stones. 


Hark! comes there¢from the Pyramids, 
And from Siberian wastes of snow, 

And Europe’s hills, a voice that bids 
The world be awed to mourn him ? —No. 


The only, the perpetual dirge, 

That's hear here, is the sea-bird’s ery, 
The mournful murmur of the surge, 

The clond’sdeep voice, the wind’s low 


sigh. 


THE WRONG LEG. 


Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Salisbury, 
forgot the day he was to be married, 
pots gl surprized at his servant's 
bringing him a new dress. A gnat 
biting him on the leg, the Doctor 


stooped and scratched the leg ofa 
gialltanes who stood rext to him. 


a a 
— 


TOUGH STORY. 


We frequently méet with “joyof 
yarns” in the papers, in the shape of 
fish stories, snake stories, egg stories, 
&c. but the following cate STORY, 
puts the whole to the rout:—Laugy; 
Nature, Mr. John Thompson, who 
lives on the banks of the Alleghany, 
in Warren County, Pa, has éwo calves, 
a male and a female, which were 
brought forth, one of them about the 
middie of June, of the present year, 
and.the other about ten days after,~ 
They are of good size, and are ofte. 
pgular form, with this remarkable er. 
ception, that neither of them has any 
fore legs. The shoulder bones ap 
pear to be without a socket, for ihe 
place of legs are covered like the 
rest of the body with the skin. The 
eldest has already learned to balance 
itselfon its hind légs,and walks 
bout in an erect posture. The o 
ther, when age has given it more 
strength and experience, will nm 
doubt act the biped also. 
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